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ACTIVE CONSEEVATISM. 



Changes in the Social and Political Aspect of the Conntry mnoe lS32^ifttioDaI 
CharactQ^f Conserratism inEnglaod — Social and Political Principlei not Iden- 
tical—Increased Action of the House of Commons — KeceBsit; for the Declaia- 
tion of a Defined Policy by the Consarrative Paity— How the Arietooiatio 
Element might be strengthened — Position of Touuger Children — Two National 
Impnlees to be satisfied, those springing &om the Activity and Intelligence of 
the Middle Classes and those which arise ont of the NecessitieB of Labour — 
Christianity in its relations with Commerce and Colonization — Necesutj for 
more efficient Imperial O^anizatioQ — Legislation shonld proceed apon an Anti- 
cipation of fature Political Exigencies. 

The singular absence of all political excitement which has 
foEowed the late brief agitation for Refonn, will not be con- 
sidered as fiimishing any indication of an indifference in the 
public mind to popular changes. The special causes which 
induce men to foi^t or lay aside their fevourite theories 
will pass away, and we may look forward to the day when 
Pariiament will be again invited to enter on the question of 
the reconstruction of its own body by the establishment of 
a new basis of representation. It is not likely that a Liberal 
Ministry will so far forget their traditions as to forestall 
agitation ; but rather following the custom and precedent of 
the party, wait until they are impelled by pressure to do 
something. Conservatives, however, are surrounded by no 
such ex^ncies. They can raise themselves to a point where 
they may take a calmer and juster view of the ultimate con- 
aequences of the proposed measure before the period of 
discussion arrives. The question is one which, above all 
others, most suggest the most serious thoughts to the minds 



of OoQservativra : in no conceivable task of legislation is 
greater foresight and wisdom to be expected, and in none 
could the effects of a political error or a felse judgment of 
the requirements of the time be more strikingly felt at a 
future day ; for upon the character and constitution of the 
House of Commons, which in these days substantially 
possesses the power of modifying everything, depend not only 
the guarantees of free government, but the fiiture bias of the 
national policy on all Impei-ial questions. If a« Ministry 
should so fer mistake the s^ns of the times as to act upon a 
temporary pressure instead of calming down public feeling, 
and conclude that the country was dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent basis of representation because not sufficiently demo- 
cratic, what fiiture sources of coUisiou might be generated 
by sudi a judgment ; how light a word might convert Par- 
liament from being the medium for promoting public business 
into an arena where a war of classes would be the perpetual 
subject of debate ? 

In estimating the possible results of fiuiher lowering the 
standard of representation (the basis of which has always 
strictly been the possession of a respectable status and a 
defined amount of property), we are naturally compelled to 
note the great change which has taken place in the political 
relations of the aristocracy and the people during the last 
thirty years. 

I. 

The era of the Reform Bill of 1832 was virtually 
an era of revolution; fix»m that period the oligarchical or 
aristocratic character of the Constitution may be said to 
have ceased in form. Practically, however, the action of 
the House of Lords did not expire in a day : the old 
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system had been too long in action ; bnt it is needless to 
say that the political inflnence and organization exercised by 
the npper House over the lower has gradually declined from 
that time. Any one who watches the action of the Honae 
of Commons now, would hardly believe that the passions 
and aspirations of that assembly were only thirty years ago 
swayed and moulded by the influence of the upper House. 
The steady progress of the House of Commons in power 
since that period and the increase of its functions have been 
exactly concurrent with the growth of Hie democratic prin- 
ciple without, the influence of the Press, the extension of 
education, the supremacy of Hie trading principle, the in- 
creased taste for luxury and expense in the middle classes, 
the retirement of the higher orders from the antagonism and 
exactions of political life, and the decline of the calmer 
social enjoyments. The desire of personal elevation and the 
fever of competition absorb and harass 'the public mind. 
These are only so many features of that great social revolu- 
tion which men ve^ely foretold thirty years ago as the 
inevitable result of the political change which annulled - 
the restraining influence of the House of Lords, and its 
traditional authority as a check upon the growth of the 
democratic element in the Constitution. During these thirty 
years, therefore,- it is not surprising that a greater nmnber of 
measures of a sweeping character, all tending to democratie 
results, have been broi^t forward and passed throi^h both 
Houses than during the whole range of their joint legislation 
previously. Moreover the House of Commwis has virtually 
charged its functions from a deliberative assembly to one 
possessing an executive character, as evidenced in the promp- 
titude of its action and pressure upon the Ministry of the 
day. Its impatient scrutiny over public business in every 
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department has undoabtedly led to a dictation, frequently 
of tlie most impulsive nature, which was not considered 
etiquette thirty years ^o, and whidi a Minister, instead of 
meeting with a show of good-natured submission, would have 
repelled Indignantly as an obstruction to the due and calm 
execution of official duty. 

Bot the House of Commons, after all, has only kept pace 
witiht the changes of opinion which have been in operation in 
society. Political and social influences have relatively 
reacted on each other and stimulated the movement of the 
same ideas, l^lslation assisting public opinion, and vice 
versd. And so our manners and habits have responded more 
to the influence of political excitement than to any other 
influence. In short, a complete revolntion has taken phice 
in the social intercourse of the various classes of the com- 
munity. We see keener, and more antagonistic principles 
of action pervade even the same orders in their mutual 
dealings. As the Daily Press has grown in power and 
influence, the authority of the Pulpit has declined ; as the 
, higher dignitaries of the Church relax the old ideas of duty 
and discipline, the subordinate members assert a new and 
eccentric power of religious interpretation of many hues. 
We see the most sacred and enduring of all contracts 
degraded, by a parliamentary fiat, to the standard of mere 
temporary convenience. We mark each day the decline of 
self-respect and high personal character among the members 
of some of our leading professions, and we miss even in the 
House of Commons itself the old sense of dignity and 
mutual forbearance and courtesy. These, and many more 
unnecessary to mention, are unmistakable evidences of an 
important change of convictions, and the pn^ress of a level- 
ling principle in the social state which has f&v exceeded 
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the ratio of progress in the political forms of equality yet to 
be achieved. If they are not essentially democratic features 
due to an ascertained political cause, they are at least evi- 
dences of a relaxation of mawiers which announce dai^rs 
of a nature substantially as serious and menacing as revolu- 
tion itself. 

But we are coiKoled with the assurance that in the midst 
of these social manifestations a vast material pn^ress has 
been effected, and is in increasing operation. If men spent 
more time formerly in sociable and friendly intercourse, and 
less in the stru^le for existence and even life, they can now 
contemplate the marvels of Science and hymn her praise. 
The working man is consoled for his isolation from the 
sympathy of the other orders, by the reflection that (dieap 
literature and hi^ art are brought home to his door. If he 
works harder and longer hours, he may qualify himself and 
aspire, for political and administrative employments are no 
longer a monopoly. By sach specious paradoxes is the mind 
of the working man rendered giddy, and his inferior powers 
encouraged in the race of hopeless competition. 

And yet in the midst of these results there must be some 
mi^vings ; for although our national progress is stupendous 
in its a^regate, it is still relatively inferior to the ratio 
exhibited by many other countries, such as France, Prussia, 
and even Spain, since the era of Free Trade. But then it 
wUl be answered that in any case the glory belongs to 
Finland, in making such relaxation of her old exclusive 
principles of conunerce as tended to set free and stimulate 
the industry of neighbouring nations, and that her mission 
in these days is rather to be instructress than the monopo- 
list; and so if we enjoy fewer of the calmer and more 
humane pleasures which spring from the union and sym- 
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pathy. of classes, we have enlarged our principles so as to 
embrace the idea of humanity rather than that of home. 
If our prt^ress is relatively less than that of our neighbours, 
let ua hopefully conclude that sooner or later the exercise 
of these principles will give us greater command over the 
material gratifications of life, the boon returning like bread 
cast upon the waters. Hitherto foreign nations have met 
these generous advances in the spirit of their necessitiesj 
and the contact of a poor neighbour with a rich one has 
had its proverbial result, in being of important benefit to 
the former. 

It will not be denied that the increasing abstraction of 
the aristocracy fixtm public business since the era of 1832, 
when they really dictated the policy of the country, has 
necessarily led to the prevalence of a new set of political 
ideas and views regarding National Progress. Indeed, we 
may trace to the policy of the upper classes in this country, 
the or^n and success of all our plans of ascendancy and 
the habits of discipline necessary to such a result. Of late, 
the middle orders have been the sole creators, and they have 
been embarrassed by no fectious opposition from the class 
which has parted with their former power; but that the 
country has gained in dignity and elevation by these habits 
of sensitive retirement — ^by this exa^erated modesty on 
die part of the aristocracy in these days, cannot be mwn- 
tained. It has tended to encourage the growth of one 
exclusive idea — ^the exaltation of the trading principle. 
Society is taught to view material pleasures as the pearl of all 
price, enjoyment has its spring in selfishness rather than, in 
sympathy, and every year the national poUcy grows more 
narrow and individual in its conception by the public men 
who profess to be the leaders and apostles of their time. 
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The question then arises : Is the Conservative principle 
in these days a reality in the convictions of those who inte^ 
rest themselves in general politica, or even a latent element 
in the social creed of Englishmen which is capable of being 
evoked, as fonnerly, nnder the anspicesof the h^her orders? 
With them the idea has emanated. It has been one of fre- 
quent and careful inculcation, and the great Conservative 
reaction against the principles of the French Revolution of 
1789, affords the most memorable example of its pervading 
influence over the minds of all classes, who, it is needless to 
say, entered heart and soul into the views and sentiment of 
the aristocracy, just as twenty years before, with less wisdom, 
their sympathies were found in unison with them against the 
Crown in fevour of American Independence. 

Since the era of Free Trade it has been the fiishion to 
consider Conservatism as in a state of transition towards 
more Uberal and progressive views. It is asserted that Con- 
servatives can give no e^licit account of their opinions in 
relation to each other, — that they are not only without Say 
defined policy, but that the spirit of public opinion and the 
bias of the age is against them. In short, the opponents of 
Conservatism characterize it in no better terms than they do 
Legitimacy on the Continent, forgetting that we still possess 
the old machinery and formal guiuantees of constitutional 
government But looking at the aspect of our social state 
rather than to tiie dogmas of professional politicians, is there 
any term which more aptiy expresses the feivourite bias of 
tiie English people, their peculiar sympatiiies, and above all 
their time-honoured traditions, than the term Conservatism ? 

B 3 
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Is it not to be considered in as large a sense a national one, 
as political restlessness and the love of chaise is charactep- 
istie of Frenchmen ? Either the English people are much 
belied, or they have degenerated from a coudition which was 
once deemed worthy of marked congratulation. In what 
reefed does the admission of Conservatism clash with the 
not more defined general idea of Progress ? Why should 
Liberalism assume to itself this flattering title, which may 
include ererything or nothing, and refuse Conservatives the 
credit of possessing an intelligent conception of what is 
politically right ? It is true we are told that as fer as man 
is individually concerned he always has been, and will 
remain conservative ; the law of self-preservation directs 
him to it — in everything except politics. There men 
can only meet on a vaguely defined ground of sympathy 
and kindness, and lay aside all the checks and suspicions 
which embarrass the other relations of life. But there is 
clearly no analc^ to be found between the recc^ized 
practical character of Englishmen and such doctrines. 
If we look at the sentiment of the people of this country, 
their attadmient to custom and local institutions, their 
jeatoQS maintenance of the privileges of class and occupa- 
tion, their respect for precedent in all modes of procedure, 
we can discover no admission of any theory of equality. We 
seem, indeed, to have derived from the old leaven of Saxon 
institntions, a spirit of social, exclusiveness which is almost 
tantamount to the influence of caste in other countries, and the 
very prejudices which uphold this tendency have even been 
the subject of national reproach on the part of other nations. 
Whence then does the discrepancy arise betwe^en the 
inherent, firmly-rooted bias of the English people on all 
social matters, and the political theori^ of the hour ? The 
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plain answer is : That the leaders of the people, the aris- 
tocracy who were the political instractors of their times, 
who planned, laboured, exposed their persona and their 
fortunes to exalt the nationality, have of late altogether 
deserted their duty. The political instructors are the 
trading classes, the aristocracy have shrunk more and more 
into the pleasures of ease and retirement, and the political 
conceptions of the age are consequently narrow, selfish, and 
founded only in the exigencies of the hour. The mere fact 
that a few Whig families consent to carry out any popular 
idea that is imposed upon them under the penalty of beii^ 
dismissed, is no evidence of a patriotic devotion on the part 
of the aristocracy to the political fortunes of their country, 
which was the privilege as well as the business of their 
fathers. It is not the same spirit of neglect and indiflPerence 
which led to the impoverishment of Ireland ; but it is 
attended with far more serious evils, because it seems to 
indicate the approaching decay of the machinery by which 
constitutional government has been upheld. The upper 
classes, untrained in the vigorous exercises of politics, as 
formerly, and immersed in the amiable pursuits of life, can 
hardly expect to be either the interpreters of a high national 
policy, or to offer any barrier to the tide of democracy when 
it approaches. The result will be tlmt they will yield up 
the most sacred principles without adequate discussion, or at 
most with a gentlemanly sort of protest, and the prestige of 
political capacity will have left them for ever. 



ni. 

This amiable fainhntise on the part of the h^her 
orders, which has sprung up since the Reform Bill of 1832, 
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has already produced an important chan^ in the mode of 
thinking and jud^g in politics. It has left the country 
without any moral guidance except that of the Press. The 
Daily Press has become the keeper of the conscience of the 
public, and statesmen are content to receive their sug- 
gestions from that source rather than take an initiative of 
their own creation. It has been the feshion with politicians 
of all shades — Conservative as weU as Liberal — to give 
their sanction to the political passions of the hom:, rather 
than seek to combat them by reason or peisnasion. Men 
tell you that opposition is hopeless, that the feeling of the 
country and the Press tends so and so, and you must sub- 
mit The evidence which should induce any reflecting mind 
to reform the evil is brought forward as a reason for pre- 
cipitating the result. The growth of democracy in the 
Australian Colonies, for instance, becomes an argument why 
no opposition should be oflFered to the tmdency to separate 
from the mother-country. The position of Members of Par- 
liament in these days reminds us of the old Parliaments of 
France, which were called on to register the edicts of the 
King, siMs peine <Iun lit de Jiistice, with the important dis- 
tinction, however, that it is the will of the Press which now 
enforces the mandate. Never perhaps, in the history of 
England, has the aspect of aristocratic life presented more 
amiable and creditable features than at the present moment 
Economical and unostentatious in their habits, self-ex- 
cluded from the keen antagonism and competition which 
pervades the middle dass, shrinking every day more and more 
from the burdens of political life as each ancient privilege is 
Invaded, their conduct stands out in the most estimable 
l^ht in every respect but one. The loss of political power 
has been a positive gain to them, as &r as their social plea- 
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sorea are concerned ; but an imminent danger lurks under- 
neath this inactive and oversensitive existence. It is clear 
the upper classes cannot delegate their power to others with- 
out parting, with their capacity and energy. As loi^ as the 
present forms of the constitution are retained, as long as the 
rights of property are respected, a moral duty is imposed on 
noblemen and gentiemen. Political occupations are not 
only their traditional privilege, but they are the only order 
who can exercise tiie office with impartiality and elevated 
views. Their property and position raise them above minor 
necessities, above the political exigencies of other men ; their 
leisure is more abundant and attended with fewer sacnfices ; 
their moral perception is not blunted or rendered ui^nerous 
by the ant^onism of business, and they may reasonably 
aspire to uphold, in politics the general principles of a dis- 
interested patriotism. As to the influence of the Press, how- 
ever talented and well oi^anized, it is no substitute for the 
moral influence which resides in the publicly-expressed 
opinions of gentiemen. The views of men of rank and 
education should never cease to be before the eye of the 
public In these days we have too few exponents of private 
opinions possessing the guarantee of diaracter, too great an 
abundance of professional moralists. The Ei^lish people 
win always accord its lavour to gratuitous advocacy if the 
talent be equal; and there is no reason why gentiemen 
should not qualily themselves to become as able exponents 
of political truth as any other trained and practised body 
The Press has not usurped an authority ; it is that the upper 
dasses, losing ground in respect of former privileges, have 
not the same satisfection in the exercises of political life, and 
less faith in a disinterested patriotism. Politics have ceased 
to chann, the nation is less grateftd, and the advocate ia 
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without the only consolation which could sustain him for so 
great a sacrifice of his personal convenience, and the trials 
of the nights and days of an overworked House of Com- 
uiona. 

IV. 

But the danger which looms in the distance demands the 
highest sacrifices, and calls for the most complete organi- 
zation of the Conservative party. Eveiy extension of the 
suffrage in the direction of democracy must render the mar 
chinery of constitutional government more difficult to 
handle. Legislation will become only a series of forced 
concessions. Men will not discusss or reason; they will 
only count each otiier's strength. The popular theory of 
government tends in these days to force on Paliament 
duties and responsibihties which are beyond its powers. 
We seem to fency that nothing is right untQ it has been 
sent up to be tested. That is the ectperimentum cruds to 
which all ideas and principles must submit We doubt of 
the excellence of oar institutions. At the beginning of the 
present century opinion went in a contrary direction. The 
BngUsh Constitution was supposed to be perfect Men were 
then content to consider the liberty of Great Britain " the 
best birthright and noblest inheritance of mankind." This 
loss of prestige seems to arise fixim an obvious cause. Par- 
liaTnmt in the aggregate, not individual greatness tmd re- 
spectability^ now attracts to itself all the attentions and all 
the Aopes of society. Its power as well as its functions have 
immensely multiplied of later years, and the nature of the 
business now thrown upon the Members of the House of Com- 
mons renders it an assembly of a for Iras deliberative char 
racter than formerly. Its action is rather in the nature of 
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an execntiye body and its power of modification proportion- 
ately enhanced as the efficiency of the other estates has de- 
clined. Many caases have also combined to render the 
House of Commons less a school where an education Tor ad- 
vanced statesmanship might be acquired. By lowering the 
deliberative character of the House, you take away the 
desire to excel, and the opportunity to instract It is not 
here that Conservatives should expect to proclaim en- 
lightened views in the first instance. Their plan of policy 
should be matured and exercised out of doors, proclaimed 
on the hustings, and on the highways. The House of Com- 
mons has become more than ever the arena where men 
seek rather to triumph over party than to discuss advanced 
principles. An intractable independence of judgment shows 
itself more and more every day on the part of the Members. 
A Minister finds himself fi'cquently in a position of greater 
difficulty as regards securing a majority than was experienced 
under the old state of things. The art of foiling the attacks 
of party by encountering such attacks with equal adroitness 
and dexterity in the use of forms, the capacity to Irame a 
measure so as to ensore the lai^est amount of suflrages in- 
dependent of the intrinsic merit of the question under dis- 
cussion, and gain a triumph or effect a defeat, has been too 
frequently abused by the two great sections of the House. 
Conservatives have gained nothing by snch triumphs, except 
to show that their party still lives. Bringing in popularly 
fi-amed bills merely to say tlmt they have been passed by 
Conservative majorities, brings no advantage to the principle 
or strength to the party. If they never got a majority in 
the House, they might yet exercise a vast influence in their 
scrutiny of the measnres broi^ht in by others. Until their 
policy is matured and their strength organized, they diould 
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act with caution, or they will acquire the diacredit of an 
impatience for office which nndeniably they are above 
desiring at the present moment 

V. 

It must be frankly admitted that the charge of inactioa 
and want of intelligent union among the Con8er™tive party 
is founded on correct observation. They have pursued no 
defined plan of operations either in or out of Parliament. 
They have brought forward no measures which have arrested 
public attention or put in a just claim for popular support ; 
and without such national support, it is obvious that no set 
of men could take upon themselves to administer the affiiirs 
of Great Britain with any chance of permanency, whatever 
credit they might derive from high character and position, 
and however talented they might show themselves in the 
performance c^ their official duties. It is a trite remark that 
no statesman can long hope to hold office in this country 
who does not possess an unequivocal personal pc^Hdarity, 
and it may be said with equal truth that no party can profess 
to wield all the powers of an executive government, without 
paying a price for the boon in the shape of a policy of an 
essentially popular character, admitted to be ui^ntly re- 
quired at the hands of the legislature. It seems thus to 
have passed into an axiom in polities, that the Ministry of 
the day, under whatever denomination, must do something 
either for good or evU, — either contribute some measure 
drawn from the repertou^ of their own political creed, or 
adopt as their own measures on which the voice d the 
country has already pronounced a fevourable opinion. The 
very existence of fi^e constitutional government depends on 
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the v^roTis exercise of its fonctions. The public natnraJly 
asks : What can you perform ? what guarantee will you give 
ns that we may know and feel that we are in possession of 
a government which acts for us ? Since the first origin of 
party in this country there has been no prescriptiTe right for 
any shade of politicians, even the ablest and most honoxu^. 
Merely to refiise to yield to mistaken popular clamour, to 
present a passive and dignified front to unreasonable de- 
mands, however conscientiously performed, can never consti- 
tute a title to office. There must be a policy. It was not 
Mr. Pitt's high administrative capacity whidi kept him in 
power. He did not triumph because he was a Minister of 
resistance to revolutionary doctrines, but because his lan- 
ga&ge echoed the opinion of the country more fiilly tiian 
perhaps was ever done within the walls of the House of 
Commons. While it is not to be denied that there is still a 
strong spirit of social Conservatism pervading the country, 
it is equally true that there is no exposition of politics, no 
programme of political action which adequately expresses 
the aims and feelings of the people, no measures professed 
amd brought fonoard in pursuance of adtxmced Conservative 
principles. 

Conservatism, as a doctrine, has obviously been the result 
of political teaching, and like any other principle, moral, reli- 
gious, or political, is liable to become weakened or extiact from 
inaction or disuse. However it may exist strong as a latent 
conviction in the hearts of the people, and bound up with so 
many incidents of our social state, it is endowed witli no 
preternatural power of perpetuation because it happens to b« 
trae. Truth indeed will always prevail ; but it is for from 
being a constant quantity in politics. It is clear tliat Con- 
servatism can only be upheld by being inculcated as a doc- 
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trine, and can have no political efficiency nntil it ia marshalled 
and organized under certain forms, and assumes a definite 
line of policy clearly and generally recognized by the mem- 
bers of the party. If Conservatism deserved the epithet of 
active, its advocates would not have been content to accept 
their measures from the portfolio of Liberalism, dangerous 
expedients, which soil the hands as long as the freshness of 
an opponent's memory exists. Further : in any measures of 
improvement advocated by a Liberal Ministry (which seems 
to arrogate to itself a monopoly of all that is original and 
good), no counter^propositions, framed on broad national 
views, have been systematically advanced to claim a share of 
merit The distinguished leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, to whose eloquence the Conservative 
party are so much beholden, has hitherto shown no special 
talent for construction ; though, from the broad, enlightened 
views which so frequently fall fivm him, he might be sap- 
posed capable of instituting an advanced Conservative policy 
to combat the political perils which threaten the existence 
of free constitutional government 

VI. 

The office and duty of a party which aspires to the 
executive in a popular government seems to consist of two 
fimctions in some measure distinct, and which require special 
qualifications of mind. The first relates to the exigency of 
the hour, the political questions which arise out of the dis- 
cussions of the day, the popular demands for legislation, and 
the management of those means whidi conduce to the disci- 
pline and maintenance of party in its efficiency. The other 
has a fer more important bearing, and is essentially of a 
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prospective claracter. The popularity of the hoar is too 
fleeting and unstable to build sobdly upon. It can only be 
sustained by food of a costly and dangerous sort, or artfully 
evaded by insincere professions. A statesmaa of original 
powers wishing to stem the torrent of evil principles should 
draw upon the resources of his experience. He should legis- 
late boldly and with previsiou, and endeavour to associate 
his labours with the sympathies and feelings of his ^e. 
Such a policy, however, is not to be created in an hour or 
improvised on short notice when a party, through accident 
or unforeseen circumstances, has attained to office. It is 
necessarily not only the work of a high order of intellect, 
but of much elaboration and the friiit of long experience and 
a study of the politics of all time, where we constantly find 
analogies to instruct us in what is right and to avoid what is 
bad, recognizing a certain fetalism in truth, like a divine 
light which never ceases to illumine the reason. 

But while admitting the necessity of consulting the na- 
tional wUl in all its political manifestations, it is not the 
duty of any party in office, nor the condition on which they 
hold their places, to yield impulsively to the cry for legis- 
lation. It is ^parent that our political maxims are in many 
respects dififerent from the principles which uphold the 
society. In short, politics is not our sole aliment of exist- 
ence. It is possible that even in the midst of revo- 
lution or during a dead lock we should find comers of the 
kingdom where we could live without being subjected to 
terrorism ; but it is obvious that the machinery of govern- 
ment and administration, both at home and abroad, depends 
on political action. It is this principle which gives all sub- 
jects a theoretical equality in law and courtesy, however 
different their fortunes may be. Nothing, however, can pre- 
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sent a more mwked contrast than the social and political 
aspect of England. The inequalitiee of condition have no 
parallel in any other country, and they have ceased U> be 
a hardship from tiieir lengthened existence. In the social 
state of Ei^land we behold the perfection of order and 
system, an indisposition to innovate, a respect for all that is 
time-hononred and excellent in itself. It is the pressure of 
want alone whidi can weaken or destroy this ha;ppj, well- 
balanced judgment Political life, on the other hand, is 
governed by impulse, periodically feveridi in its manifes- 
tations, without stability *>f principle, living by expedients 
and always loving what is new. This, while the social 
aspect of a free country may be marked by a pradical ine- 
quality, the political theory or principle which governs the 
whole may be essentially one of equality. But let us not 
confound the two conditions. The politics of a country 
should always be made subordinate to the social state. We 
see the political institutions of England Ml in all countries 
where they have been tried, from the simple &ct that they 
have not the same social basis to work upon. Politicians 
set out with the idea that a charter, the oath of a prince,*or 
a federal compact, can secure order and constitutional Uberty 
and the mutual respect and forbearance of classes for eadi 
other, whereas the bias must really exist in the society itself 
It is, after all, the old nile of the physician assistii^ Nature, 
not undertaking to supply the patient with a new consti- 
tution. If the stamina be sound, his efforts are only the 
more likely to be successful. It should be the aim of an 
enlightened Conservation to undertake the office of mediator 
between the social conviction and the political theory, — to be 
the legislative interpreter of the national feeling in its 
laudable aspirations towards a more perfect dvil condition. 
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The Befonu Bill of 1832 increased the responsibility of 
the h^er dasses to the people. A fiituie Befonn Bill will 
only exa^erate that condition. Instead of the action of 
the h^er orders being dispensed with, it will be more neces- 
sary than ever; and as popular support is essential to poli- 
tical strength, it becomes important to consider how lar Uiose 
professii^ ConserratiTe principles can undertake to secure 
it without allowing the passions of the moment to supersede 
calmly-matured views of legislation. Conservation must be 
a doctrine not merely of resistance, but of initiation. There 
is nothing in the sound traditions of the party which is 
opposed to such a task. It is merely a question of interpre- 
tation as to what it is expedient to do, say during the next 
twenty years, and the construction of a policy in pursuance 
of that interpretation. 

TH. 

In a feir competition for popular support Conservatism, 
presuming that such a policy as above indicated were sys- 
tematized and elaborated, would in all probability have tiie 
adyanti^ over Liberal dogmas ; for it must not be for- 
gotten that the Whigs are not creators, but deal solel;^ with 
the ephemeral interests which are pressed upon them. Con- 
servatism is opposed to l^islation as possessing any inherent 
virtue in itself. Parliament, in its view, is not an intellec- 
toal workshop which is required to turn out each session a 
certain amount of legislative labour. The value and excel- 
lence of the House of Commons as the subsisting guardian of 
free institutions consists in its being the high court of appad 
against any invasion of existii^ privileges. The initiation 
of measures is not the province of Parliament in its a^re- 
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gate capacily. It is not bonnd to l^islate in order to exist 
Its highest privilege is to give its sanction and support to 
measures well-matured and prepared by statesmen out of the 
House. 

In addition to the advantages of leisure and the posses- 
sion of property, Conservatives may claim other resources of 
success. The influences of personal character and manners, 
. prominent at all times in popular government, have always 
been in an especial degree powerful in this country. The 
respect for rank, where it is combined with talent and asso- 
ciated with the performance of public duties, frequently out- 
weighs the homage paid to intellect merely. When the 
natural rewards of courtesy feil, the reign of gentlemen will 
be at an end. The condescension of station, and that &mi- 
liar approach between the high and low which the prac- 
tice of politics engenders, the " touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin," carries with it both solace and persua- 
sion, and enables political extremes to reciprocate their 
advantages and compromise their differences. The people of 
this country look particularly at all the consequences of 
bestowing a preference, and even their political fevooritism 
is fer from being impulsive. Their fiill confidence and 
esteem is rarely given to any but those who have earned it 
by an honourable career which has exhausted the labours of 
a lifetime, or where a distinguished family name guarantees 
the due performance of a trust. 

Further, in a country which essentially subsists by an ex- 
ercise of all the varied departments of industry, and by 
occupations which have been long recognized as necessary to 
its prosperous existence, reason and experience seem to en- 
join that the leadership which is to direct these forces should 
not be confided to the hands employed in creating them. 
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The greater the number of men of bnsiness in the House of 
Commons, the more narrow and limited will be the concep- 
tion of the national policy. It is only men of leisure who 
can adeqoately raise themselves above the necessities of the 
hour, and institute an enUghtened and comprehensive system 
of politics, founded rather on the traditional principles which 
have been the glory and pride of this country, than on 
maxims of expediency. It is essential, therefore, that gen- 
tlemen should not relax in their political ambition or shun the 
trials and burdens of public life, as these exercises can alone 
form the material of those forces by which a party can be 
successful in imposing its measures. No order in the present 
day has greater opportunities for action than the aristocracy, 
and nowhere has this class more freely devoted themselves 
to the service of their country than in England. It is impos- 
sible to conceive how the influence of a privileged order can 
be upheld or its ' efficiency raised to the standard of public 
esteem witiiotit a constant exercise of its political and social 
fimctions. It should be the business of the higher classes on 
all occasions to soUcit all public, gratuitous occupation which 
is honourable, not only as a matter of privilege and duty, 
but from the advantage the training and exercise would 
afford. They should never allow the definition of a gentle- 
man to d^enerate, as it seems to have done in these days, 
into an amiable, passive instrument for the convenience of 
more ^ipiring men. 

vni. 

To this end it seems essential that there should be a volun- 
tary relaxation of the laws which affect the descent of 
property in this country. The laws of primogeniture work 
well under an oligarchical condition of things, but when 
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jffivil^e and patronage have been destroyed, and competition 
opens the h^hest offices to all, tilieir strict maintenance 
beoomes an injustice to the junior members of femilies. It 
is idle to tell gentlemen to choose a pubUe career if they 
have no property, and the best mode of strengthening the 
fiunily fiiscine is to confer a certain status upon the junior 
members, enabling them to strike root early in life, and 
throw the weight of their sympathies and talents on the side 
of their own order. It is unnecessary to say that the aristo- 
cratic houses of England would be ^ stronger to contend 
against the encroachments of the other classes, if younger sons 
had a better provision and elder sons had less. It would 
be equivalent to a multiplication of their power by a very 
formidable fector. There is, therefore, nothing revolutionary 
in the proposal, that men of vast possessions should hare 
liberty to exercise their discretion as to the best mode of 
settling their children taring their own lives.* If the eldest 
son remained in patient expectancy of the &mily estate, the 
yooi^r members might fittingly assume more active duties 
if placed in a condition to do so. Every man finds the 
level of his fortune in England, and until some independent 
adequate provision is made for younger <Mdren, before they 
have grown grey in expectancy, they must not only find 
themselves placed in a fidse position but be inactive instead 
of nsefiil members of the state. How far an increase of the 
legacy duty would tend to stimulate the wisdom of parents on 
this head it is not necessary to nrge, or whether a substan- 
tial relaxation of the laws of inheritance should not be 
accorded in moderation to those disposed to avail themselves 
of the boon. One conclusion is clear, that the concentration 

* A man vovld thiu be able to exercise tui immediate moral loflaence during hia 
life, nhioh by a Will be imagines the cbildren will do for th^nselves. 
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of very large masses of -property does not contribute in these 
days to strengthen the hands of the aristocracy ^ bat rather 
to Imut their influence to a single source, to place the 
younger members in abeyance during the period of their 
natural lives, and so prevent the roots of the tree, sometimes 
its most vigorous ones, from obtaining nourishment or freedom. 
Supposing politics and public business became through this 
means more the occupation of gentlemen than it now is ; 
supposing every borough in the kingdom were energetically 
and honourably contested upon Conservative principles by 
efficient representatives, many of the evils of democracy 
would be arrested, and unless some extreme measure (rf 
Parliamentary reform were carried, gentlemen would still 
retain the monopoly of political action which was the privilege 
of their fethers. 

But in an unguarded hour by ill-timed concessions such aims 
might be rendered impossible. A reform bUl having in per^ 
spective universal sufir^e, vote by ballot, and equal electoral 
districts, would embarrass the best-matured plans. Every 
step which materially degrades the qualification of electors 
must contribute to a further decline. Granted that the set- 
tlement of 1832 was bad and unequal; still the reconstruc- 
tion of the House of Commons by itself is a very exceptional 
labour in which it may well proceed with caution. A com- 
plete and satisfactory settlement of so large a question is 
impossible in a single session. It is a labour which, if well 
done, might reasonably demand twenty years. Such a pro- 
cess of reform would gi^e time for reflection ; beside the 
country has by no means shown itself impatient Let Con- 
servatives content themselves with apportioning their labours 
over as long a period of tune as possible. 1863, for instance, 
mi^t inaugurate under their auspices an honest, uniform 10^ 
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frandiise for tbe whole conutiy. In 1864 they would be 
prepared to consider in what manner the smaller boroughs 
could be advantageously grouped, so as to retain the privi- 
leges of existing interests. In 1865 their labours m^ht 
have reference to giving a larger measure of representation 
to the manuiacturii^ counties; but they should take their 
stand upon property, the ancient basis of rfpreserUafion, and 
prefer to have the record of an honourable defeat inscribed 
on their roUs ratlier than consent to hi^le about a price or 
gain a temporary triumph. It would be a poor compliment 
to the respectability of the country if they should be the 
instruments by which a lower qualification than lOt should 
pass with the concurrence of both Houses. Above all things 
let us endeavour to secure simplicity of construction. Com- 
plication and variety will lead to disunion and offend prac- 
tical men who still think it wise to stand on the old highways. 
A householder, therefore, should alone be, as in the days of 
the borsholdera and tything-men, the re^wnsible surety for 
honest representation.* 

IX. 

It is an inconsistency that, in a country like England, 
where so slaving a spirit of sodaJ Conservatism prevails, all 
our leading political ideas and all our modes of poUtical 
interpretation should originate in the large manufacturing 

* The apologistB of demociatio progreBs have almyB abown a dupodtioD to traoe 
hack tbe Mvoe of 'Conatitiitioiul liberty In En^and to tbe Saxon timea, wbich the 
laboon of antiqnariaii Bcbolars have abown to be bigUj' ezdiuive. and patriarchal in 
tbeir spirit. Parliament dearly had ila origin as weU as ila flrat notable trltunph 
in the free awoaiatioDa of tbe Noraum ariatocracj vbo aonght to keep the power of 
tbe Crown wKhiu the same limits and under the «amu oonditiona as William the 
Bastard bad accepted it. The snccesa of Parliamentary QoTemment owee mnoh to 
the proTerlual aociabili^, good breeding, and oonrto^ of the dominant meek in their 
relations towards each other. 
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towns or with the newspaper press. Liberal represeEtatiTea 
have of late years shown a much wiser regard for the 
interests of their party than Conservative. They consult 
more frequently with their constituencies and keep their 
principles alive and always at fever heat The Opposition 
might well profit by this obvious lesson, which enables pro- 
positions of no intrinsic excellence in themselves to be kept 
before the minds of the public, who thus become &miliarized 
with the most anarchical doctrines throi^ the practice of 
repetition and pubUcity.* The higher classes have a moral 
duty to perform as leaders and chiefe of the people by virtue of 
their rank and station, which is associated with the privileges 
attached to property. Their principle should be that which 
was the rule formerly, namely, to extend their influence and 
their ideas down to the inferior orders, rather than be in- 
' fluenced by the opinions of the Press or forced by the dictar 
tion of any set of politicians. It is a reasonable maxim that 
in all measures which are to become law, the guidance and 
the instruction'should, as fer as possible, emanate from above 
rather than irom behw. In an exposition of political opinions, 
the advantage wlU be always on the side of the man who 
makes an able speech than the writer of a leading article, 
which is at most only a commentary, necessarily deficient in 
fi-ankness of expression, and too condensed for the purposes 
of political instruction. It is an instructive study as well 
as a matter of surprise to see the decadence which has taken 
place smce the be^nnii^ of the present century in the moral 
influence of the higher classes, in the tone of politics and even 
the aims of literature. The works of Sir Walter Scott, who 
wrote during a period of Conservative reaction, are the best 

* In the battle of the Constitatioa the amliilni tufragiorvm ii of fitr more im- 
poitauce than i^iBtratioQ. 
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commentaiy on the character of hia times. We caa hardly 
believe that Shelley and Byron should have had reason to 
declaim so long and so bitterly agamat the banded power of 
the moralists of their day which showed them so little mercy ; 
but we have relaxed the severity of our ancient Tna.Timsi as 
we have reversed the spirit of our national poU(y. There 
seems now to be a complete want of a common understand- 
ing and combined power for any high moral purpose. In 
every institution we see symptoms of division, distrust, and 
independent action. In politics the only general principle 
which enlists all suSragea is the perpetual theme, — how to 
increase the material consumption of the country, the most 
perishable conception which has ever been advanced as the 
formula of national pn^^ress in any age. 

But while aiming at the realization of this single idea, we 
feel ourselves surroxmded by increasing necessities. The 
social condition of the lower classes, both moral and materTal, 
is one of great anxiety. A traveUer who returns from the 
Continent is at all times painfully struck with the distressing 
aspect of our laboming town-population, both male and 
female, cut off as they are from all personal contact with 
those above them, and placed by the inevitable conditions 
and exigenci^ of trade, in a position of isolation as regards 
the sympathy of their enqiloyers. It is useless to preach 
humanity where the laws of trade are paramount \ and it 
has grown to be a trite subject of remark that the rich are 
every day becoming richer, while the poor are declining in 
the scale of social comfort and self-respect We console 
ourselves by watching with eager eyes the aggregate returns 
of the national industry, and by the superficial argument of 
statistics close the mouths of those who, to form a just 
opinion, would look at all the evidences of national pros- 
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perity ; and 80, while we grow in theoretical freedom, we see 
increasing lines of demarcation extend between the rich 
and the poor, and chiefest of all between those whose rela- 
tions with the labouring popnJation ought to be the most 
intimate. Onr charities are less in the nature of individual 
gifts, than public and ostentatious. We seem to diun the 
contact with the misery for which we make such large pecu- 
niary sacrifices ; and it may be set down as a public reproach 
to onr system or to our charity, that a foreign gentleman, 
overcome by the aspect of poverty in the capital, should be 
the first to recognize the full measure of our necessities, and 
generously offer his alms to a rich nation." Yet it must be 
admitted that as regards the charitable instincts of the higher 
orders, nothing can surpass their general beneficence ; but it 
is to be feared that their office is too fi^quently one of for- 
mality, and that through a mistaken feeling of courtesy towards 
subordinates, they do not make the full weight of their 
authority felt in those institntions over which they preside. 
But, perhaps, the naost alarming symptom of social iso- 
lation is in the manufiicturing districts, where the working- 
classes claim a complete independence of all the higher 
moral agencies which ^ring from religion and the example 
of a superior class. It is only some barren question of 
politics which brings men together, or caoses extremes to 
meet on such ground. Yet such interests are not to be 
ignored by Conservatives. They must not turn aside from 
them because their aspect may not be in harmony with their 
ideal of what a social state m^ht be. They constitute by 
fiir the larger proportion of oar aggregate population, and 
should not be neglected because their present condition is so 

• There wiU now be lew disposition to donbt the hialorical troth of the " Doie 
oMem Bduario." 
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radically unsound as to lead some men to despair of reform. 
It is to the honour of the Conservative party that they first 
directed attention to these social evils, and through a humane 
sympathy carried important measures for their relief. It is 
to them the lower classes must again look mainly for support, 
for the relations between employer and employed are calcu- 
lated to repress alike a whisper of sympathy or a demand 
for aid. As regards the attitude of the upper middle class, 
it is to be regretted that the love of material ostentation 
should have made such progress during the last thirty years, 
and that the wholesome example of labour should be more 
and more withdrawn from the observation of the working 
classes. Yet with all the circumstances, both political and 
social, which are calculated to sovu: the hearts and deaden 
the feelir^ of the people, then* sympathies are still in fiivour 
of gentlemen. They are no longer, indeed, united by any 
common bond of religions duties ; but the relation of ser- 
vants in femilies, who are drawn bom the humbler classes, 
still keeps alive tie afiections of the masses ; and the sound- 
ness of our domestic ties and the wise liberality of the upper 
classes become a strong coxmteracting agency, whidi pre- 
vents democracy from growir^ into an ardent belief. 

It is not to be denied that from the nature of the stimu- 
lants at work the triumphs of intelligence and material pro- 
gress have become a marvel in these latter days. Every- 
thing, indeed, seems sacrificed to material grandeur and 
brilliant eflfects. The comforts aad conveniences of life soUcit 
all the aids of invention to render them more perfect We 
live amid the results of successfiil scientific application which 
has no parallel in any age. Discoveries flash upon os one 
by one, and we are almost confounded by their number and 
rapidity. But, while a prodigious advance has taken place 
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in all that relates to the perfection of labour and individual 
skill, we have sensibly declined in the strengtii and intimacy 
of onr associations. The old bonhommie and calmness which 
distingnished the middle orders is becoming more rare. 
They tell you these are not the days for friendly association, 
and if you pressed them for a reason they woold probably 
ask you to define the value of friendship according to the 
modem theory. So, with all our prodigious activity and 
perfection of labour, there is fer le^ of the ennobling and 
honourable principles which spring from mutual confidence 
between man and man at work. Never, perhaps, in the his- 
tory of any country have mere individual interests so much 
enslaved the thoughts and energies of men to the recognition 
of one favourite popular idea. It is to be r^retted also that 
the theory of Progress sanctioned and apjdauded, though 
professedly founded on eoonomic principles tends to render 
the " spending classes " alone popular. Nay, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is compelled to congratulate the country 
on an extravagance and even a vice which, in his heart, be 
must condemn morally. It is true we have littie of the pro- 
fuse expenditure which at present sustains the artificial 
prosperity of France, and reconciles that nation to a loss of 
liberty, by the extension of increased material enjoyment 
through the largesses of the State ; * but it is obvious that our 
habits have already cai^ht the infection of a &lse and dan- 
gerous condition fiital alike to our independence and comfort 
Our extravagance and ostentation however is not in the 
Government as in Prance, for we almost pay our way, but 
in the national tendency of the society and perhiqa in some 
of ita laudable aspirations. When a stroi^ spirit of repres- 
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siou exists throogli the constant presence and weight of an 
aristocratic class, the orders below them necessarily £01 back 
upon economy, their manners are more retiring and their 
virtues become more marked by a love of high principle and 
union among themselves. 



In any scheme of prospective legislation, two important 
aspirations must be considered and dealt with. The first 
arises out of the high education and ambition of the mid- 
dle classes, who, with the increase of population, and the 
upward pressure of the lower orders, find greater embarrass- 
ment in their actioii every day, and who are no longer 
influenced by habits of strict economy as formerly. The 
second springs fiwm the industrial necessities of the masses, 
and their increasing isolation. We have in both orders a 
superabundance of talent and labour in proportion to oppor- 
tonity. If you ask any man what is the political require- 
ment he desires, he *ill not answer " extension of the 
suffrage," but rather " room for action." He will complain 
that the field is too restricted, that competition is more ruth- 
less than ever, and that legislation foils to keep pace with 
the measure of his ambition and necessities. Thus all the 
incidents of our commercial greatness must be accepted and 
dealt with accordingly. England is, after all, only a station 
on the great highway of the world for an ener^tia and 
laborious people. The elements of progress which do not 
provoke the antagonism of classes are already in our hands. 
Our colonial possessions might well form the basis of an 
enlightened system of legislation, which would at once give 
relief and strengthen the resources of the empire. More 
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Uian any other nation are we actuated by the steady impulse 
to labour, and by a respect for the laws of pure domestic life. 
The Church of England happily encourages a spirit of tem- 
perate Christianity, well balanced, not outranning the limits 
of rational zeal, and subjected to an organization which 
places the higher orders specially in the foremost place. 
Emigration, therefore, may hope to extend the influences of 
race and femily under the higher auspices of region ; but 
there should be organization, and system, and legislative 
countenance to individual efforts. It would be a sad com- 
mentary on all the labours and sacrifices which this country 
has made during the last two hundred years to create colo- 
nies, to find her patrimony in the hands of a number of 
quarrelsome democracies scattered over the globe.* What 
the character of those fixture institutions shall be, it is almost 
needless to say depends very much on how far legislation will 
leave emigration to extend itself after its modem desultory 
feahion, or to systematize it by associating the work with 
some advanced Conservative principle, which may preserve 
the bonds of affection between the colony and the parent. 
This effort seems to be one of the most urgent necessities of 
the present day. It is deplorable to see the most laudable 
yearnings of human natiire and domestic life stifled among 
the middle classes, fi^m the feilure to give effect to the 
respectable element in emigration, a feiilnre which has, mainly 
resulted fivm the inefQciency of the legislature to firame a 
scheme, and the disparagement of the value of the colonial 

• Onr libettilitj towaida the United Stfttes baa something at a prodigal ohanicter. 
Tbej owe vei; IMe to themselves. The best part of their Constitutioii has had its 
origin in the sfstein of looal colonial goTemment estaUiahed bj the mother-oouatr;. 
Thej h&Te had Eogliah capital, the fruits of self-denial, to conatrnct their puKlic 
undertakings, and the hardy population of Ireland and Scotland, earl; disciplined to 
habits of steady labonr, baa supplied them with an element in which democracies in 
all ages have been proTeibially deficient. 
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principle by public men. Even the most enthusiastic advo- 
cate of commercial extension should not despise the specific 
uses which might accrne irom associating emigration with 
the extension of the religious principle in new countries. 
Now, as ever, the Church of England remains the most 
respectable and the mwt powerful institution for good we 
possess. There is, therefore, abundance both of the material 
and moral elements of colonial greatness. The &ilure lies in 
the want of comprehension of a design in the organization 
of the materials, and above all in the spirit of opposition 
and independence to aU legislative interference which has 
been encouraged and fostered of late years in the colonies 
themselves. Men tell you that there are certain elements 
actively at work, which, if not obviated, must cause the sepap 
ration of the Australian colonies irom the mother-country. 
Is it opposed to sound views of legislation, — opposed even 
to the future well-being of those colonies, — to guard against 
such a possibility occurring, and to meet the danger by pro- 
spective measures ? 

But in order to avail themselves of a scheme of emigrsr 
tion founded in natural wants and healthy aspirations, the 
middle cksses must consent to lower rather than wish to 
raise their present standard of education and ambition. No 
one can deny that the stimulants in these days to the desire 
of personal elevation are in excess, irom political and social 
causes which it is needless to enumerate. The aims and ideas 
of the middle orders are framed upon the assumption of an 
extraordinary commercial prosperity which does not exist 
If the profits of trade were upon the old West India scale of 
fifty years ago, when England enjoyed all the advantages of 
her exclusive monopoly, and when competition was no em- 
barrassment at home, such an ambition might be possible. 
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Moreover, ia a new country the healthy, eneigetic, and 
laborious desires are those whidi can alone be satisfied, 
because the society is nearer nature, and further from the 
temptations of a high civilization, where moderate fortunes 
vwnly seek to keep pace with the easy ratentation of wealth. 
One of the most moumfiil and significant evils of a mistaken 
conception of pn^ress in the present day has not escaped 
the notice of medical men. They tell us that " the intense 
competition which exists among all the liberal professions, 
and the cerebral excitement accompanying the lai^e mone- 
tary transactions, and the trading and speculation of the 
present day, and the extreme tension to which all classes 
of the community are subjected in the stru^Ie for position, 
has resulted in a cerebral excitement under whidi the finely 
organized brain gives way."* In short, there has been a 
marked increase of those disorders which affect the reason 
and intelligence, springing mainly ft^m the relentless haste 
and competition sanctioned by the moral opinion of the age, 
which fosters only the pursuit of material acquisition. 

It is the mission and the duty of the higher and leisured 
classes to interpose, as for as in them lies, a check upon this 
felse idea of personal advancement, and to give a more 
harmonious and healthy bias to the national activity which 
tends in these days substantially to impoverishment rather 
than to the increase of independence. The voluntary ab- 
straction of the higher classes fix)m public concerns tends 
likewise to a result even more dangerous. It may lower 
the estimation of the country in the eyes of foreigners, who, 
seeing no high principle at stake and the absence of the 
restraining influence of character, might be disposed to 
interpret our ideas of progress as founded only in selfish 
aggrandizement and the passion for individual acquisition, 

• See 'Edinburgh Heview' for October, 1860, ( 'nooli' 
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which, if not controlled or enlightened, might develope itself 
some day into unscmpulous action and even tyrannical con- 
duct in our relations with weaker powers. England is still 
the great moral centre which upholds by her stabihty the 
efforts of constitutional government and even democracy 
in other quarters of the world. Take away the material 
support and the financial assistance this country so gene- 
rously extends, and how long would they have an exist- 
ence ? It is obvious that the traditional habits, order, and 
industry, and the checks afforded by the forms of constitu- 
tional govermnent in England, are the source of life and 
credit to nations whose political principles are diametrically 
(^posed to her own. 

But national oi^^anization has become a necessity. The 
machinery of this vast empire has become so complicated 
from the variety of the relations to be upheld in all quarters 
of the globe, and there is so littie of superior agency and 
discipline at work, that the whok fabric seems threatened at 
times with a disruption of its parts. In so vast an empire 
the &ct of its greatness becomes the strongest ai^ument for 
systematic and eflSdent organization. And yet in no other 
country are all these various rektions left to adjust them- 
selves as best .they may or as individual interests dictate- 
Language and common prejudices and habits may go £ir to 
hold Englishman tc^ther; but how long are they under 
such a system likely to bring their conmion products and 
eneigies to the common fimd of the nationality ? How loi^ 
will they consent to act in unison for mutual benefit, and 
take their share in the burdens as well as the profits of the 
connection ? 

Taking a comprehensive view of all possible political 
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evils, it behoves Conservatism therefore to discipline itself 
to the task of preparing measures which may meet the social 
evils of democracy, both at home and abroad, before they 
become a normal condition of our existence. In a govern- 
ment like that of Great Britain, which may be defined as 
a political state with popular elements, stLLI organized by 
aristocratic i^ncy, there must always be a lar^ concession 
to 'the principle of prepress and national extension. The 
only question between parties seems to be whether Progress 
should be left solely to itself, or aided and directed by wise 
measures ; and the argument will always be in favour of the 
former opinion, as long as no principles are put forward and 
expounded. There is apparentiy a primary dififieulty in Con- 
servatism entering upon changes in their nature organic ; but 
if legislation were framed in the spirit of the old traditions, 
and with all the experience of the past before us, the result 
would be a renewed life and the perpetuation of principles 
which have become time-honoured. Let us suppose, for the 
sake of illustration, that the Conservative party at the pre- 
sent moment possessed among its members a remarkable 
endowment of talent applicable to all the departments of 
legislation, — ^men distinguished by enlarged views, yet having 
a sympathy with weU-understood constitutional maxims, can 
it be a matter of question that if measures were undertaken 
in pursuance of those principles, that the party would rise in 
the estimation of the country from the respect inspired by 
talent and the homage paid to public usefulness, and so 
acquire ihe prestige which gives the most honourable title 
to power in popular government ? But the higher classes 
must either aspire to wield the political forces, or be over- 
whelmed by them. In proportion zs the public are en- 
couraged to look merely to parliamentary majorities as the 
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great remedial agents for good, and hi^ principles of le^ 
lation do not emanate from statesmen, the House of Com- 
mons will feel its embarrassment, and how weak it is to 
contend against those forces whidi instead of menacing its 
existence, might have npheld the national union by the 
free recognition of the justice and the wisdom of a well- 
ordered scheme of Conservative progress. 

It is the law of social life to be subject to violeDt 
reactions. No one could have foretcJd the diaracter of the 
morals which pervaded the re^ of Charles 11. by the aspect 
of the sour Puritanism of the previous generation ; and had 
we lived in the age of H(^arth we should have been Inclined 
to despair of the possibihty of a return to order and decency. 
Perhaps the strongest argument against the present theory 
of Prepress lies in the fact that the life of man is dispropor- 
tionate to the attainment of the realizations promised. Life 
is, after all, but the performance of a very limited circle — a 
progress indeed towards perfection, but stiU one only of 
growth and decline. We contain within ourselves the com- 
pass only of a single generation, and to seek to multiply the 
period by ondae grasping, is a folly which defeats its own 
object The fruit will fell before it is ripe, and the immar 
ture seed will leave certain degeneracy to be perpetuated- 
The laws inddent to hrananity therefore will force us to fell 
back upon Simplicity. The mind cannot exist without some 
h^h moral truth to repose upon, the heart will need a lan- 
guage, and the old instinct bring back the old names. 

THE END. 
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